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Both similes are apt; but there is more in war than chance;
strategy is broader than the ablest gambling. So long as
military schools teach, so long as text-books treat of a science
of war, so long will there be maxims. A change in nomen-
clature will neither expunge them from existence, nor destroy
their usefulness.

Hannibal, like Alexander, was educated under certain
rules, well known to the Greeks. These in later life he ob-
served or disregarded, as the circumstances warranted, when
a lesser captain would have been uniformly bound by them.
The reason why he defeated the Romans so constantly in the
first three years, and thereafter marched so boldly through
and through their lines and in and out among their armies,
was primarily owing to the fact that they were hide-bound
in their principles and theories, and he was not. Whenever
they expected him to do or refrain from a certain thing, he
was sure to act as they least expected. When Hannibal dis-
regarded what were at that day accepted as the rules of war,
he did so with that admirable calculation of the power or
weakness of the men and force opposed to him, which of itself
is the excuse for the act by him who is able to take advantage
of as well as to make circumstances. All great captains are
cousins-german in this respect.

Napoleon aptly says: " The principles of Cxsar were the
same as those of Alexander and Hannibal: to hold his forces
in hand; to be vulnerable on several points only whore it is
unavoidable; to march, rapidly upon the important points;
to make use to a great extent of all moral means, such as the
reputation of his arms, the fear he inspires, tho political
measures calculated to preserve the attachment of allies and
the submission of conquered provinces."

Great captains use the maxims of war only so far as they
fit into their plans and aid their combinations. Success jus-ed
